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1.1 There are miariy commentaries on the Yajfnavalkya Smriti. Out of 
these those of Vishwarupa Vijananeshwara, Apararka and Sulapani are 
the most famous. On account of the paramount importance of the 
mitakshara in modern Hindu law as administered by British Courts in 
the whole of India excluding Bengal the Smriti of Yajnavalkya has 
indirectly become the guiding work fer the whole of India and this 
positioa is richly deserved by its concise and clear statement of princis 
ples, its breadth of vision and its comparative impartiality towards 
claims of both sexes and different varnas.! Yajavulkya Smriti in a way 
forms the nucleus of the present Hindu law as codified. 


12 The Smritis deal with almost all the various aspects of life. In fact 
they reflect the society of the times in which they were composed. They 


sct the norms for an ideal life. 


1.3 It will be interesting to note that the concept of insurance of the 
goods shipped is traceable in Yajnavalkya Smriti. The merchants had 
to pay navigation tax on the goods navigated. One sixth of the yield 
of the tax was utilized for meeting the expenditure of collection of the 
taxes. The other one sixth was to be added to the State revenue. The 
remaining four sixth of the tax revenue was pooled into a corpus to 
mzet the contingencies of ship wrecks and loss of men and material. 
The present concept of marine insurance owes its origin to Yajnavalkya. 


1.4 Ona the Smriti of Yajnavalkya Aparaditya of the Shilahara dynasty 
wrote a voluminous commentary styled Apararka-Yajnavalkya-Dharma- 
gastra nibandha published in two volumes by the Anandashram Press, 
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pune, 1903 and 1906. The concluding verse refers to king Aparaditya 
who had composed this nibandha. Aparaditya is described as one who 
is fond of tasting the nectar in the form of discussions of the sastras 
and who Is rich in valour, Chastity and glory.2 Aparaditya had Biruda 
Paschima—Somudradhipati* Sri, Saraswati and Kirti (Wealth, learning 
and fame) with him. This description resembles that in the concluding 
verse in the Apararka Tika. 


1.5 We learn from Sri Kanthackarita of Mankha that Tejakantha an 
ambassador of Aparaditya, the Lord of Konkan, visited the Court of 
Jayasimha, the King of Kashmir (1138-1150 A. D.) 


anfag ge waafrstarsqresfa: | 
atfeatt areeqtear Fa yoiaHrag_ 


aq staerufer afa ga sfaar | 
STAI GTLATTT: BIVATTT FHMAT: 1 


qt omtaasay aemsTTIEeAAT | 
ef alfae aaagfrtarraag 16 


Apararka’s commentary continues to be the standard law book by the 
pandits of Kashmir.® 


1.6 Though Apararka’s work is called a commentary in one of the 
initial verses it is really speaking not a commentary in the usual sense 
of the word, for it does not confine itself to an explanation of the origi- 
nal smriti. It is really a nibandha or digest as stated in the last verse 
of the work, for it takes into account all that had been written before 
and reconciles the conflicting statements of the previous Dharmasastra 
writers. In its discussions it cites passages from 108 works including 
the srutis (Vedic Texts) Grihya and Dharma Sutras, metrical Smritis 
and as many as twenty one puranas.*® 


1.7 Apararka not only explains the text of the Yajnavalkya Smriti but 
also states and discusses several controversial views of earlier writers on 
Dharma Sutras and reconciles them wherever possible. A vast material 
on Dharmasastras had accumulated by the time of Aparaditya I. Several 
writers had propounded conflicting views about various matters of living 
interest to orthodox people. There was therefore considerable confusion 
in their minds about the right course of conduct to be followed. The 
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Apararka Tika has tried to reconcile these views by showing that some 
of them applied to a bygone age and are not valid for the prevailing 
Kali Age. Some other views are sought to be reconciled by showing 
that they refer to different circumstances. In some other cases 
Apararka states the different views and leaves it to the people to follow 
whichever of them appears preferable for instance he cites Yajnavalkya 
(I—168) allowing the brahmanas to take food from certain classes of 
the sudras. Because in the time of Apararka the caste system had 
become rigid he after citing several conflicting passages from Dharma- 
sastras states that Yajnavalkya’s dictum refers to the time when no 
other food was available.’ 


1.8 Again Yajnavalkya allows the widow of a person who dies sonless 
to inherit his property. This was in coflict with the views of earlier 
smritikaras like Manu who did not recognise a women’s right to success 
sion. Apararka discusses this question at some length and ultimately 
states that the view of the earlier writes refers to cases where the wife 
of a dead person led an unchaste life. In such cases she had no right 


to her husband’s property. 


1.9 Hindu Society had undergone a great change in regard to social 
and religious matters since the time of Yajnavalkya. Apararka explains 
the verses in the Yajnavalkya Smriti about the serving of meat ata 
Shraddha. He cites at the end passages from the Bruhma Pura a and the 
the Pulastya Smriti suggesting the offering of vegetable food to Brah- 
manas. Again Apararka quotes a passage from the Markandeya Purana 
recommending the cffering of a vessel with gold in lieu of a cow's flesh 
at Madhuparka.® | 


1,10 Yajnavalkya does not mention self-immolation of the wife on the 
death of her husband. Apararka discusses the matter at some length. 
He cites the opinion of Virat and Angisara against such self immolation 
but ultimately declares himself in favour of it in case of Brahmana 
widows, if prompted by a religious motive and not by grief.1¢ 


1.1L The Smritis and the nibandhas explain the circumstances permit- 
ting the teacher’s receipt of money from his pupils. Learning from a 
paid teacher and teaching’s for a fee are both admitted to be lesser sins 
(Upapatakas). This, ban, however, as Vijnanesvara says, does not apply 
to a student who pays the fees without a prior agreement. As Apararka 
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explains what is forbidden is teaching by stipulation for payment of a fee 
while teaching is itself prescribed in the Smritis as a means of livelihood. 
According to Vijnaneshwara and Apararka beating a pupil should be 
resorted to only for correction. The beating should be done with a rope 
ora split bamboo and not with the hand and it should be applied not 
to the head but to the lower part of the body. The violation of this 
restriction by the teacher amounts to an offence punishable by the 
king.1 

1.12 As for his philosophical views Apararka was a follower of the 
Adyaita Vedanta of Shankaracharya. In the beginning of his work he 
pays obeissance in two verses to Brahman which creates, preserves and 
destroys the universe and which is identical with Atman described as sat, 
chit and ananda. He refers to the Sariraka Mimansa or Shankaracharya 
Bhashya on the Brahmasutras in one place. As a matter of fact Yajnava- 
Ikya himself uses several illustrations noticed in the Shankara Vedanta 
such as the Ghatsakasha ornaments of gold and a spider weaving a web 
out of its saliva.* Apararka follows him faithfully. 


1.13 Aparark explains the tenets of the different systems of Philosophy 
such as the Sankhya, Yoga, Saiva, Pasupata etc. in his commentary on 
Yajnavalkya. He was himself a devotee of Shiva, whom he has eulogi- 
sed in the beginning of his Vadavali plates, but in his commentary he 
shows himself as the upholder of the Vedic religion and not of the 
sectarian saivism. He cites with approval passages from the Varaha 
Purana. Stating that the sectarian agamas of the Saivas and the Pasu- 
patas were revealed by Shiva for misleading those who had strayed from 
the path of the Vedas. About the Pancharatra system he says that it is 
intended for the vratyas who have not been admitted to the fold of the 
orthodox due to the non-performance of the necessary Prayashitta. But 
he declares himself against the questionable rites of the Saiva Agamas 
such as drinking of liquor, offering of victims to the goddess Chandika, 
the performance of magical rites for the attainment of supernatural 
powers etc. He says that one may study the agamas of the sect, but 
should follow only such dictates in them as do not conflict with the 
vedic religion.'® | 

[1.13 In his commentary on the Yajnavalkya Smriti III 205 Apararka 
discusses the vexed question of the relation of knowledge (Jnana) to 
action (Karman) for liberation (Moksha). Can a householder who leads 
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a pious life performing all the obligatory religious rites, asquiring the 
mecessary wealth therefore by rightful means and doing all the duties of 
his ashrama, gain liberation from the cycle of birth and death ? Apararka 
states the divergent view on this moot point, supporting them with 
cogent arguments. He seems to be inclined to the view of the combi- 
aation of knowledge and action (Jnana-Karma-Samuuchhaya) as he cites 
passages from Manu, Vasistha and Yajnavalkya in support of it. While 
concluding the discussion he does not adopt a dogmatic attitude and 
leaves it to the people to choose whatever view they “may consider just 


and proper.l4 


1.15 The Apararka-Tika is held as a authoritative work in Kashmir, It 
was evidently introduced there by Tejakantha who was deputed to the 
Kashmir court by Aparaditya. It is note worthy that the commentary 
contains a lengthy passage from the work of Rajanaka Siti Kantha about 
the images of the different deities. He was evidently a Kashmirian 
author.18 Though the work is ascribed to the Shilahara King Aparaditya 
J and he is described as a learned prince, it was evidently composed by 
the Pundits of his court and ascribed to him. It gives us a good idea 
of the vast Dharmasastra literature extant in the time of the Shilahara 


King.16 
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